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Suggestions for Your 
1944 Victory Garden 


For assured results, plant Seeds of Known Quality. Especially today 
with labor so scarce and time so valuable, Victory Gardeners will 
find it true economy to buy only dependable seeds that give 
maximum yields. 





































For over 46 years Stumpp & Walter Co. has been famous for sup- 
plying the best of everything a gardener needs . . . Seeds of Known 
Quality, Bulbs, Plants and Garden Supplies. 

Featured here are some suggestions for 1944—Unusual Vegetable 
Collections, Fine Small Fruits, Lovely New Roses, etc.—just a few 
highlights from our fascinating new complete Catalog. Copy will 
be sent free on request. 


TO AVOID DISAPPOINTMENT THIS SPRING 
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Free on Request—Our 
1944 Complete 120 page Seed 
Catalog with 16 pages in color... 
featuring new Seeds, Bulbs and Plants 

introduced by us for the first time this year. 










Suburban Stores: 
White Plains, N. Y. 











sow Sige LAWN SEED 


For Beautiful Permanent Lawns. A modern lawn seed 
Mixture, free of troublesome weeds and crabgrass. 


22 Ibs. $1.80 10 Ibs. $6.75 
5 Ibs. 3.50 25 Ibs. 16.00 
Use 1 lb. for a new lawn 10x20 ft.—1A quantity ¥ 


renovating. Delivery prepaid anywhere in 


Siam allite 


132-138 Church Street, Dept. HO, New York 8, N. Y. 


Stamford, Conn. Englewood, N. 
Newark, N. J. Hempstead, L. L 
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WHEN making a diagram of proposed vegetable plantings make sure 
that Autumn crops are given full consideration. 


NEMATODES in small amounts of potting soil can be killed by per- 
mitting the soil to freeze solid and remain frozen for a time. 

MOVE house plants from window sills when the temperature is very 
low. The plants can withstand lack of light better than extreme cold 
at this season. 

DELAY pruning peaches until the danger of extremely low Winter tem- 
peratures has passed. Normally, peach pruning can begin safely after 
the middle of February. 

THE HUSKS and remains of leaves of gladioli can harbor thrips from 
one season to another. After being removed from the corms, such 
refuse should be burned. 

POULTRY manure should be stored in a dry place for digging into the 
garden soil in the Spring. It can also be used as an activator to supply 
nitrogen to compost piles. 

HOUSE plants will react favorably to feeding at the beginning of the 
season of active growth. However, too much feeding may lead to 
luxurious foliage but few flowers on such plants as geraniums. 

A QUANTITY of flowering branches of Spring-blooming shrubs cut 
at one time and kept in deep water in moderate heat can be forced into 
bloom a few at a time as needed. As Spring approaches less and less 
time will be required for forcing. 

A SURVEY of the storage cellar and the shelves of canned goods at this 
time can help in planning this year’s vegetable garden. Correction of 
surpluses and shortages in stored food should be taken into considera- 
tion when planning the plantings for the coming season. 

ANY OF the so-called Dutch bulbs which have been forced for bloom 
indoors can be saved for planting in the garden. The pots should be 
kept watered after the blooms fade in order that the leaves will remain 
firm and store up reserves in the bulbs for next year’s growth. 

THE MODERN idea seems to be that ragweed eradication programs, 
especially those undertaken on a limited scale, are of doubtful value. 
On the other hand, the same energy and expense directed towards 
checking the present startling increase of poison ivy will accomplish 
measurable results. 

SEED orders and those for garden supplies of all kinds are more likely 
to be filled completely and arrive promptly if placed at once. While no 
serious seed shortages are apparent, the job of handling orders must be 
carried out by seedsmen working under the same war-time difficulties 
which beset all business. 

HOME gardeners need not take sides in arguments as to whether to plow 
or not, or join cults devoted to praising biological methods, to make 
a good job of soil building and conservation. The basic idea is to feed 
the soil as well as the current crops. Soil management should be looked 
upon as a perennial program. 

STUDY the spray schedules issued for different fruits, vegetables and 
flowering plants by the nearest experiment station or extension service. 
The most important factor is often that of timing. Poorly timed sprays 
usually fail to catch a pest at a vulnerable period in its life cycle and 
result in waste of material, time and energy. 

THE FRUITS of grapes are borne on branches which grow out from 
buds on canes formed the previous year. Just how many of these buds 
should be left when pruning depends on the vigor of the individual 
vines. The most productive buds are usually found between the fourth 
and tenth nodes of the last year’s growth. See Page 31. 

BEFORE planting fruit trees in backyard gardens, consider the length 
of time required to bring them into bearing, the fact that they will 
take up relatively large areas when mature and the amount of care 
which they will require in the way of pest control. Only trees grafted 
on recognized dwarfing understocks have much place in small back- 
yard gardens. They bear earlier and remain smaller in size. 
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THE COVER—Cactus garden near Dubrounik, 
Dalmatia. Photograph by the ‘Three Lions.” 
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Veitch’s fir from the Orient is an excellent garden subject with leaves which are dark green above and 
silvery below. These leaves are soft to the touch and give the tree a particularly attractive appearance 
at a little distance. The subject shown here was photographed in the Arnold Arboretum. See Page 27. 
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CONSERVATION MAY WELL BEGIN AT HOME 


and almost every garden club has at least one program a 

year devoted to it. Many times that is all. Conservation 
involves our natural resources, our wild life, including plants as 
well as animals, our soil, the water in our streams, the plants in 
our gardens and the pests attacking them. Back in the old days 
we called this nature study, but now that it has become fashion- 
able and stylish, we call it conservation. The need to know about 
it is becoming more and more important. Now is a good time 
to start. Our gardens are dormant. We should have some little 
time to read. Why not get some of the books and bulletins sug- 
gested below and begin reading? Let us put into practice what 
we talk about so much. 

Get acquainted with our native birds. Learn to identify them. 
There is no better way than to start by feeding them this Winter, 
preferably outside your window where you can watch them and 
identify them. Next Summer learn those that are nesting in your 
neighborhood, encouraging them by supplying nesting sites in 
the forms of shrubs, vines and evergreens which you may plant. 
Put out building materials such as cotton, string, and bits of 
old rags. Select those plants whose seeds and fruit they can use. 
Discourage stray and prowling cats. Later you can learn the 
migrating birds as they pass through in the Spring and in the 
Fall. 


M = persons talk about their interest in conservation 


BOOKS ABOUT BIRDS 


Birds in the Garden—Margaret McKenney 

Birds of America—Edited by Gilbert T. Pearson 
Natural History of the Birds—Forbush and May 

A Fieldguide to Birds—R. T. Peterson 

Audubon Guide to Attracting the Birds—J. H. Baker 


Learn to identify our native trees, both when they are in leaf 
and when they are bare in Winter. Find out which are valuable 
and which are not, and which may be used for ornamental 
plantings. 

BOOKS ABOUT TREES 


Our Native Trees — How to Identify Them—Harriet Keeler 
Some American Trees—William B. Werthner 

Handbook of Trees—Romeyn B. Hough 

Knowing Your Trees—G. H. Collingwood 

Trees of Eastern U. S. and Canada—W. M. Harlow 


Our Spring wild flowers are relatively easy to find and to learn 
to identify. Find out which ones need protection from the 
careless picnicker. Learn to know our roadside and field flowers 
and which are welcome and which may be pests. You may want 
to use some of our native plants in your garden. Again, you 
will need to learn the requirements for their successful culture. 


BOOKS ABOUT WILD FLOWERS 


Wild Flowers—Homer D. House 

The Wild Garden—Margaret McKenney 
Guide to the Wild Flowers—Norman Taylor 
The Flower Finder—George L. Walton 


Before blaming a harmless but beneficial shrew that you have 
caught in your compost pile, learn the different small animals. 
Find out the difference between a shrew, chipmunk, mole, field- 
mouse, deermouse, ground squirrel and plain rat. 


BOOKS ABOUT WILD LIFE 


American Mammals— Their Lives, Habits and Economic 
Relations—W. J. Hamilton, Jr. 

Meeting the Mammals—Victor Cahalane 

Fieldbook of Mammals—H. E. Anthony 

Fieldbook of Animals in Winter—Ann H. Morgan 


Before killing every snake, make sure it is not a harmless and 
desirable garter or milk snake. Find out how really beneficial 
many snakes are. Learn to know the difference between a frog 
and a toad when they come to your garden and pool. The differ- 
ence between a lizard and a salamander. What they eat, and why 
they should be protected. 


BOOKS ABOUT NATURE 


Field Books of Snakes—K. P. Schmidt and D. D. Davis 
Reptiles of Ohio—Roger Conant 

Handbook of Salamanders—Sherman Bishop 

Handbook of Frogs and Toads—Wright and Wright 


Although we may feel all insects are pests to be killed on 
sight, there are many that are really beneficial. The beauty of 
butterflies and moths have attracted many from childhood on. 
Whether they be on land or in water, studying them is a fasci- 
nating hobby. Why not learn to know some of the larger and 
more conspicuous insects? 


BOOKS ABOUT INSECTS 


A Lot of Insects—F. E. Lutz 

Field Book of Insects—F. E. Lutz 

Moth Book—wW. J. Holland 

Butterfly Book—W. J. Holland 

How to Know the Insects—H. E. Jaques 
Fieldbook of Ponds and Streams—Ann H. Morgan 
Life of Inland Waters—Needham and Lloyd 


—Victor H. Ries. 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 





Surprises at “‘Breeze Hill’’ 


¢¢T) REEZE HILL” has been going as a 

garden for more than 30 years, and 
while there has been always an underlying 
design, Nature has frequently taken charge 
and produced some effects not designed and 
all the more agreeable for that reason. 

In the last several years it has seemed 
worth while to connect the separate parts 
of the garden by paths which made access 
easier for my octogenarian legs. One of 
these paths was under a Magnolia soulan- 
geana, and it occurred to Miss Snyder to 
put a clump of one of the newer hemero- 
callis right at its entrance, and in the deeper 
shade beyond, to see how much the funkias 
would stand of shade. 

The result has been very happy, because 
both the daylilies and the funkias accom- 
modated themselves to the situation with 
what I ought to call floral smiles of plant 
prosperity. 

In the shadiest part of this particular 
nook it occurred to me to plant, several 
years ago, the rather shy wilding called 
mandrake, or Podophyllum peltatum. 
This also seems to have completely adapted 
itself, for the great leaves covering earlier 
white flowers are exceedingly pleasant to 
look at. 








In another such nook a ground cover, 
Liriope graminifolia, has been located and 
is happy. Its surprising bloom of a dull 
light purple is worth looking at. Not far 
away it seemed wise to plant some bulbs 
of Lilium superbum, and these in the 
course of four or five years have made a 
great clump of this grand American lily, 
which punctuates the July days with its 
brilliance. 

At the entrance to one of these garden 
paths is a great clump of Rugosa roses. 
One of them, F. J. Grootendorst, can be 
relied upon to give a little touch of scarlet 
brilliance on any July day. It was first 
described as ‘‘a red carnation with rugosa 
foliage,’’ and it is just that. Close by is the 
end of a rather messy row of clematis which 
have found what seems to be a happy home 
in the confusion, because they do keep on. 

In July C. jackmani and several others 
always give us a flower or two to brighten 
the mass of green foliage in which they 
are immersed. I may before have mentioned 
that back of the clematis row we put one 
Spring a diseased bulb of L. auratum we 
did not want to throw away. It has ac- 
commodated itself to its conditions, seems 
entirely healthy and happy, and quite late 
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“| WON'T TRADE UNLESS YOU THROW IN 
TWO CARROTS AND A CABBAGE / 
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produces the great blooms which once seen 
cannot be forgotten. 

These surprises are within view from 
what we call the “Rose House’”’ because it 
is a more or less rustic construction com- 
pletely covered with roses. As I sit in it 
when the heat forbids any vigorous action, 
there come times when clouds obscure the 
sun, and then almost invariably the wood 
thrush sings his unmistakable song, and 
that is a surprise for which I can be very 
grateful even if I do expect it! 


—J. Horace McFarland. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Cassia Grown in the North 


ASSIA or senna is a medicinal plant 

which is also grown for its lovely 
flowers and graceful foliage. Cassia mari- 
landica or wild senna is a native of the 
Kansas and Nebraska prairies. It will also 
grow farther North with just a minimum 
of Winter protection. Seeds may be sown 
in flats. Left outside all Winter to freeze, 
it germinates in the Spring. The seedlings 
are easily transplanted by several shifts to 
their permanent location. 

This member of the pulse family shows 
its relationship through its divided leaflets 
and its brown seed pods. The flowers, 
however, have bright yellow petals and 
very prominent stamens. The pods are flat, 
thin and rather hairy when young, but 
quite decorative when ripened. This is a 
good perennial for rather rich soil, where 
it will grow three or four feet tall. Its 
leaves are sometimes used as commercial 
medicinal senna. 

Cassia chamzcrista is an annual of great 
merit. It will grow in a sunny spot rather 
on the dry side. It is also a native of the 
Kansas and Nebraska prairies, but is very 
adaptable to gardens farther North, as it 
does not grow very tall and is graceful 
even without its distinctive cassia bloom. 
The soft light green leaflets are rather sensi- 
tive to rough handling. They also fold 
together at night or in a storm. 

The yellow flowers with rather large 
irregular petals are borne in slender pedi- 
cles in the axis of the leaves; sometimes in 
clusters. They are purple spotted at the 
base and have a number of prominent sta- 
mens some of which have yellow anthers, 
others purple. These are followed by the 
long straight narrow pods in pairs or clus- 
ters. Common names for this senna are 
“Gold Coin Flower,” ‘Partridge Pea’’ and 
“Wild Sensitive Plant.”’ 

Cassia corymbosa or Shower of Gold 
makes a good pot plant which may be car- 
ried over the Winter in a semi-dormant 
state indoors. It is easily grown from seed, 
which may be left outside to freeze after 
being planted in a can or flat. It is some- 
what woody and grows wild in the South. 
It has all the characteristics of the other 
sennas, except that its leaflets are larger and 
more blunt. 


—Mrs. R. J. Duncomb. 
Luverne, Minn. 
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Fir Trees on the Home Grounds — 


The kinds to select and the most satis- 
factory methods by which to grow them 


S GARDEN plants, the firs are most 
valuable in their youth, that is, be- 
fore they reach 30 or 40 years of age. They 
are plants for valleys and protected places 
rather than for hilltops and exposed situa- 
tions. When planted in situations not pre- 
cisely to their liking, they start to grow 
thin and straggling, and this lessened vigor 
is accompanied by a loss of the lower 
branches. 

Forethought in selecting locations for 
firs, however, and care in giving them the 
light, porous soil best suited to their needs 
enables garden plantings to profit from 
their rich beauty for many years. The soil 
should be acid in reaction, well drained, 
and yet continually moist. One which be- 
comes parched and dry in Summer or Win- 
ter is quite unsuitable. Once they have 
passed the small seedling stage, firs need 
full exposure to sunlight to maintain the 
rich, soft growth and elegant habit that 
make them outstanding among the trees of 
the world. 

Protection from harsh Winter winds is 
a great benefit to firs, as to all evergreens 
liable to Winter injury. A dense belt of 
deciduous forest, buildings, or shield plant- 
ings of such hardy conifers as pines on the 
side of prevailing Winter winds can fur- 
nish this protection. Just as in the case of 
thododendrons, andromedas, and other 
shallow-rooted evergreens, firs are greatly 
assisted by a protecting mulch over the soil 
area containing the roots. 

A mulch of peat moss, leaves, compost, 
or other litter keeps the soil cool and evenly 
moist in Summer and prevents deep and 
irregular penetration of frost in Winter; it 
also allows rainfall to soak in slowly rather 
than run off—a very important point in 
hillside plantings of all kinds. If this 
mulch shows too plainly in the landscape, 
plantings of drooping leucothoé, azaleas, 
and rhododendrons, can be used to screen 
it very effectively. This heavy mulching is 
especially advisable for fir trees over 20 
years old. 

Ornamental plantings of firs are rarely 
susceptible to much injury from plant dis- 
eases and insect pests. Poor health in firs 
is more likely due to an unfavorable en- 
vironment or to age. Red spiders and 
aphids may become abundant some seasons, 
however. The tiny spiders or mites thrive 
in hot, dry Summer weather, but they can 
be wiped out easily by thorough contact 
spray applications or dusts of sulphur. It 
is Wise to examine the tender young shoots 
of the firs regularly in the Spring. Should 
aphids appear, spray or dust with a contact 
insecticide. 


January 15, 1944 


Of all the species, the balsam fir (Abies 
balsamea) is most familiar to people in the 
northeastern part of the continent. Its 
natural range takes in virtually all of east- 
ern Canada, Maine, Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, and eastern New York. High along 
the backbone of the Appalachians, it ex- 
tends southward to the lower boundary of 
Virginia. Here, and in the mountains of 
Tennessee and North Carolina, the balsam 
fir is replaced by the very similar but less 
valuable Fraser fir (A. fraseri). These two 
firs are the only native species in the East. 

Young plants of the balsam fir tree are 
handsome and interesting, but they become 
less attractive as they increase in size. One 
hundred years ago, Andrew Jackson 
Downing considered the balsam fir one of 
the most decorative of native evergreens in 
the East, and he says it was planted for 
home grounds decoration more than any 
other evergreen in the Union. Gardeners 
today are fortunate that the western states 
and China and Japan have contributed firs 
of greater value and more general useful- 
ness. 

A spire-like monarch of the forests in 
the California Sierras, reaching 250 feet in 
height and six feet in diameter of trunk, 
white fir (A. concolor) is a very valuable 
conifer for gardens. It is scattered in more 
limited areas over the western states as far 
eastward as Colorado and New Mexico. 








Identifying Firs 


ERE are some noticeable char- 
acters by which to distinguish 
firs from spruces and the so-called 
Douglas fir. The cones of the true 
firs stand erect and when ripe shed 
their scales, leaving a bare stem. 
Spruce cones hang and do not disin- 
tegrate. The Douglas fir also has 
hanging cones, but displays pointed 
bracts pushed out between the scales. 
The usually flattened, grooved 
leaves of the firs are pinched in at the 
base and fall away, leaving only cir- 
cular scars on the smooth bark of 
the young branches. On the other 
hand, the four-angled spruce leaves 
stand each on its own peg-like 
stalk of a leaf cushion separated by 
deep grooves. The current issues of 
Arnoldia has identification keys for 
the group prepared by Dr. Donald 
Wyman. 
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This conifer is one of the most satisfactory 
for city conditions. 

The white fir has more horticultural va- 
rieties than most other species. A weeping 
variety, a globose one, and one with golden 
needles are among those listed. Most im- 
portant of all, however, is the variety vio- 
lacea, which is hardy as far north as Massa- 
chusetts in the East and is one of the most 
prized conifers in our gardens. This is one 
of the best for a living Christmas tree. 

Of the other massive firs of the West, 
A. nobilis, and A. magnifica, the red fir of 
California, thrives best in the East, but 
they should be given carefully selected loca- 
tions. In deep, porous soil and in pro- 
tected situations they grow very rapidly. 

Of the oriental species, the Nikko fir 
(A. homolepis) from Japan grows par- 
ticularly well in eastern gardens, and this is 
one of the most handsome. It has resinous 
buds, dark lustrous needles separating to 
make a V-shaped trough on the upper sides 
of the branches, and purplish cones three 
to four inches high. The Nikko fir is still 
listed in some catalogues as A. brachy- 
phylla. 

From the same source comes the Veitch 
fir (A. veitchi), distinguished by the sil!- 
very undersurfaces of its leaves. This was 
discovered by John Gould Veitch of the 
famous English nursery firm in 1810 on 
Fujiyama. The Veitch fir is hardy in New 
England and Ontario and makes a hand- 
some, aspiring cone for an outdoor Christ- 
mas tree. 

Of the European species, the Nordmann 
fir (A. nordmanniana) is most familiar in 
eastern gardens. Its name commemorates 
a Finnish botanist, Alexander Nordmann, 
who discovered the tree in the Caucasus 
just over 100 years ago. This fir has lus- 
trous, dark green leaves, very densely ar- 
ranged on the branchlets, and it is one of 
the best and handsomest. Though it hails 
from Greece and Asia Minor, this distinc- 
tive tree is hardy as far north as southern 
Canada and throughout most of New Eng- 
land. In situations that are too open, how- 
ever, the Nordmann fir is inclined to suffer 
from sun scald some winters, and it is wise 
to plant it on a north-facing slope. 

The Douglas fir botanically is not an 
Abies, but belongs to another genus, 
Pseudotsuga. This means ‘‘false hemlock,” 
and as the common name is Douglas fir, we 
can remember easily that it comes between 
the true firs and the conifers we know as 
hemlocks. The specific name of Douglas fir, 
douglasi, commemorates David Douglas, 
the brilliant Scottish plant hunter sent on a 
second expedition to western America by 
the Royal Horticultural Society in 1829. 

The Douglas fir makes an ideal Christ- 
mas tree, especially a living Christmas tree 
bought with a carefully balled and 
wrapped root system. Planted outdoors 
soon after the holidays, perhaps in an 
opening in a shrub boundary planting, or 
separating front and back lawn areas, it 
can be watched and enjoyed year after year. 

—Lieut. Ben Blackburn. 
Fort Banks, Mass. 














ESSIE L. PUTNAM’S experience 

with the Fava Bean (English Broad 
Bean) in the December | issue is just an- 
other instance proving that this type of 
bean is not suited to our climate. It is 
nevertheless quite largely grown some- 
where in the neighborhood of New York, 
as every year on the west side of the city 
and doubtless on the east side, where Ital- 
ians and other European peoples are nu- 
merous, Fava or broad beans are a regular 
feature in May and June, but the pods are 
gathered when small. In this stage the 
shelled beans can be cooked and eaten as 
is, but if the large type is allowed to de- 
velop, but gathered while the seeds are still 
green, the skins are tough and have to be 
slipped off after cooking. ‘ 

This bean is totally unlike the general 
run of beans as it is erect growing and 
makes practically no branches, the pods 
being attached close to the stem. 

I imagine the trouble here is that it can- 
not be sown early enough and that the 
daylight hours become too long before it 
can get underway. In northern Europe 
this bean crops long before any of the 
bush beans. I believe it was in cultivation 
long before the bush beans reached Europe. 

The scarlet runner bean, too, is little 
more than a curiosity in this country, but 
in Europe it is very popular. Across the 
water the pods of this bean are sliced and 
cooked like those of any snap beans, 
whereas the broad bean pod is inedible. 
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WAS interested recently to hear Rodney 

Wilcox Jones, president of the Ameri- 
can Orchid Society, tell an audience at the 
New York Botanical Garden about the 
adventurous and romantic background of 
orchid collecting. The older orchid fanciers 
engaged soldiers of fortune as well as plant 
explorers to push into tropical areas not 
previously visited by white men, and these 
adventurers braved head-hunting natives 
and tropical diseases to bring out new 
plants to grace the greenhouses of Europe 
and America. 

The Solomon Islands, New Guinea and 
nearby islands were combed for new species 
of orchids. A useful by-product of this 
plant hunting endeavor, Mr. Jones stated, 
was information about climatic conditions 
and topography found useful in the plan- 
ning of current military expeditions by 
Allied forces. 

It was a great help to our war effort 
to have such information available con- 
cerning the present battle areas in the South 
Pacific. Today, in making their way 
through these same jungles, the men of our 
armed forces are pushing out of their faces 
the very kinds of orchids the old-time plant 
hunters risked their lives to discover. 


SUPPOSE that most visitors to the 
eastern seaboard, particularly those who 
motor to Cape Cod, are familiar with the 
ground covering effects achieved by the 
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native bearberry (Arctostaphylos uva- 
ursi). This prostrate, broadleaved ever- 
green may also be seen growing on high, 
open ledges in inland New England, but 
somehow it seems less attractive in appear- 
ance in such locations. Although difficult 
to establish unless planted from pots, the 
bearberry is often used in place of Vinca 
minor or pachysandra for planting open, 
exposed sandy areas. 

In addition to evergreen foliage the 
bearberry follows its pinkish blooms of 
late May with bright red, mealy berries 
which are attractive to birds. Exception- 
ally reddish Spring flowers of occasional 
plants are said to be caused by a disease. 
Wild colonies which bear an extra crop 
of large red flowers along with the berries 
in Autumn are sometimes reported. Al- 
though, it is not a plant of moving dunes, 
the bearberry seems to be resistant to salt 
spray. In any event, it thrives along the 
Cape Cod roadsides, often covering the 
sloping banks under masses of green foli- 
age for long distances. 


HE Parma violet (December 1 issue), 

it should have been mentioned, is a 
double. Marie Louise is, I believe, the 
variety the French growers on the Riviera 
used to ship to European markets as Parma 
violets. The name had, I think, some con- 
nection with the district where the flowers 
were originally grown. 
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The bearberry, or wild cranberry, is a ground cover which thrives especially well in sandy locations. 
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CACTI IN THE WINDOW GARDEN— 





‘Almost any cactus will thrive under 
reasonable conditions if planted in 
the manner shown here. 


S EDITOR of the Cactus and Succu- 

lent Journal of America, Scott E. 

Hazelton has long served the fol- 

lowers of one of the important special 

phases of American horticulture. By writ- 

ing and publishing an attractive, profusely 

illustrated 64-page booklet* on the fleshy- 

leaved plants and their culture, he promises 
to add appreciably to that following. 

Mr. Hazelton opens up the subject by 
briefly describing succulents as being plants 
which by means of their moisture-storing 
leaves, stems or tubers can withstand long 
periods of drought. Many plant families 
have representatives in this ggjoup. How- 
ever, all succulents are not cacti. 

The segregation of the cacti is based on 
the possession of what is known to bota- 
nists as ‘‘areoles.’’ An areole is: ‘‘A point 
of growth, often a slight depression, usu- 
ally bearing fine short hairs, bristles 
or spines, long hair or wool, or one 
or more of the foregoing.” It is from 
such restricted areas that new growth 
is made. 

Most of the succulents are native 
to Africa—but are known in other 


countries as well — while most of 
the cacti are found in the Western 
Hemisphere. 


Mr. Hazelton points out that a 
knowledge of geographic origin is 
essential in determining the proper 
soil mixture, the amount of water 
and the sunlight requirements of any 
succulent. His advice as to a stand- 
ard soil mixture to be used when in 
doubt is as follows: 

One part garden loam 

One part leaf mold, well decomposed 

One part coarse sand 

To this mixture he adds poultry 
charcoal and old mortar. He warns 





**Cacti and Succulents and How to 
Grow Them,” by Scott E. Hazleton. 
Published by the author at Box 101, 
Pasadena, Calif. Price 25 cents. 
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An expert tells just how to succeed with 
these plants even under adverse conditions 


. 
against potting succulents in material still 
in the process of composting or decom- 
posing. 

For the exceptional group of acid lovers 
from the tropics such as chain cactus, 
orchid cactus and tail cactus he advises the 
following soil mixture: 

Four parts leaf mold 

Two parts peat moss 

Three parts cow or sheep manure 
Two parts gravel 

Two parts sharp, washed sand 

Most succulents require ample light, but 
not all of them thrive in hot sun all day. 
Some such as the orchid cacti and the sem- 
pervivum flourish in partial shade. If kept 
too dark most succulents do not grow nor- 
mally and become colorless. 

Mr. Hazelton goes into considerable de- 
tail in explaining how to water succulents, 
suggesting that the desert kinds be sepa- 
rated from the others so that they may 
receive less moisture. All groups should 
not be expected to grow the year round. 
His instructions for repotting are also ex- 
plicit. He favors glazed pots because in 
addition to being decorative they demand 
less attention in the way of frequent water- 
ing during the hot months. 

When it comes to propagating cacti, 
Mr. Hazelton states that cuttings are best 
taken during Spring and early Summer. 
They should be cut from the mother plant 
rather than broken. After removal the cut- 
tings are healed in a dry, partly shaded 
place until the cuts are callused over. 


Seedlings of a cactus have two or more seed 
leaves as shown on the left. A cactus fruit is 


shown on the right. 





When potting cacti, loosen the soil so that 
the ball of earth may be removed and new 
soil added. 
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This callusing will require from a week 
to months depending on the species as well 
as the size of cutting and the weather. The 
cuttings can then be rooted by planting in 
a clean, slightly damp mixture of sand 
containing peat moss and charcoal. Desert 





Drying out of clay pots may be prevented 
by placing one pot within another, or by 
plunging in a box of sand. 


types should be rooted in dry sand. Mr. 
Hazelton explains the techniques for rais- 
ing cacti from seeds and the commonly 
practiced grafting measures. 

Pest control also comes in for considera- 
tion. As with other kinds of plants, the 
pests of succulents are often introduced on 
new plants brought in from elsewhere to 
add to a collection. The final pages of this 
interesting little book contain lists of the 
better known kinds of cacti and succulents. 


Fragrant Honeysuckle 


RE is little doubt about the 
value of Lonicera fragrantissima 
for its very fragrant blossoms, which 
open in the garden with the first hint 
of Spring or can be forced in the 
house while Winter is still with us. 
It has another good quality, though, 
which is seldom emphasized, — the 
beauty of its foliage during the Fall 
and Winter. It is sometimes listed 
as an evergreen, but this description 
does not prepare one for the fresh, 
Summer-like quality of its leaves 
which remain in good condition un- 
til mid-December, or even later. 

If not unduly restrained by the 
pruning shears, the long, curving 
branches of this honeysuckle are 
naturally graceful, and its green is a 
very pleasant note in Winter when 
other deciduous shrubs have lost 
their leaves and the evergreens are of 
a much more somber shade. 

—DeEtte B. Jacobs. 
Morristown, N. J. 








Making Use of “Everything” 


EAR EDITOR — The letter of 

T. A. W. of N. J. (Horticulture, 
December 15) leads me to suggest that he 
turn the crop from those oaks into an asset. 
I have a dozen, about the size of his, on 
my place. True, their roots prohibit many 
growing things; I have long since reduced 
myself largely to shrubs and bulbs and wild 
flowers. But first, those ‘‘tassels’’—usually 
about five or six bushels a year—make ex- 
cellent mulch for small evergreens, rhodo- 
dendrons, and azaleas, being much less con- 
spicuous than other things except peat; and 
they fade into the landscape each year, 
making room for the next year’s crop. 

Two or three bushels of acorns are ap- 
preciated mostly by the squirrels and blue 
jays; but the leaves, stored in two separate 
pits in alternate years, give me about 20 
barrels of the finest sifted leaf mold annu- 
ally, after two years of disintegration. 
This, with a small amount of chemical fer- 
tilizer added, has tided me over the fer- 
tilizer shortage finely. 

This turning of material back to the 
soil is more or less in line also with George 
Graves’ article in the same issue of Hortt- 
culture. I am convinced that we Americans 
can keep going indefinitely, even on com- 
paratively small pieces of land, if we will 
only use everything we have. 

—Fred V. Garey. 
East Weymouth, Mass. 


As To World Horticulture 


EAR EDITOR — Recently you re- 
quested an account of the organization 
of the Royal Horticultural Society of 
Canada. This society was organized two 
years ago and became affiliated with the 
Royal Horticultural Society of Great 
Britain this year. Its membership consists 
of individuals and organizations from 
points across Canada and elsewhere. It is 
to become active at the end of the war. We 
considered it an honor to affiliate apart 
from any of the great advantages which 
accrue from so doing. Its sponsor is the 
Gardeners and Florists Association of On- 
tario. One of its objects is to assist with 
horticultural problems the world over. 
We propose that during the postwar 
years, the Societies of the United States, 
the Royal of Great Britain and of the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth will unite in a vast 
organization with the horticultural socie- 
ties of all friendly nations and, as enemy 
countries again become friendly, they will 
also come in; a Union or Federation of the 
World’s Horticultural Societies, free from 
government control but all working in the 
interests of their people and governments 
— a World's Horticultural Brotherhood. 


The world is now too small for anything 
else and we have evidence from high places 
that isolationism in horticulture, like isola- 
tionisfi in other branches of endeavor, is 
foolish and must go. It is a thing of the 
past! 


Islington, Ont. ——iaanny 4. Saaee. 


Danger From Creosote 


EAR EDITOR—Dr. L. H. Jones is 

doubtless correct (Horticulture, De- 
cember 1, 1943) in surmising that the 
fumes of creosoted wood are harmful to 
plants, but the fumes also are harmful to 
the roots. A perusal of old literature dating 
back 40 years or more, will I am sure, 
show that the use of creosote was consid- 
ered dangerous for fences and poles used as 
supports for climbing plants. 

Incidentally there is a special wood pre- 
servative used in England called Cuprinol 
which is effective and harmless to plants. 
It is so effective that I understand it is used 
for wood on all kinds of war contracts. 
It can be painted over, something not 
possible with creosoted wood. 

—T. A. Weston. 
Hillsdale, N. J. 
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Origins of Tree and 
Shrub Names 


Benzoin, named for its odor, 
which resembles that of an Oriental 
gum having this name. 

Cornus (Dogwood), comes from 
the word meaning ‘‘a horn,”’ signify- 
ing tough wood. 

Euonymus, derived from the 
Greek words ‘‘given’’ and ‘‘name.”’ 

Hamamelis (Witch-hazel) , comes 
from the Greek ‘‘with the apple’ be- 
cause the flowers and fruit are borne 
together. 

Kalmia (Mountain-laurel), 
named for Peter Kalm, an early bota- 
nist who visited America. 

Lonicera (Honeysuckle), named 
for Adam Lonitzer, a German bota- 
nist of the 16th century. 

Prunus, the old Latin name for 
plum tree. 

Salix (Willow), a classical Latin 
name. 

Spirea, from the Greek word sig- 
nifying “‘the twist,’’ referring to the 
twisting of the pods in certain spe- 
cies. 

Taxus (Yew), supposed to have 
come from the Greek word for ‘‘a 
bow,’ the wood having been used 
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for bow making. 


From a Soldier in Italy 


EAR EDITOR — With the entrance 

of allied troops into Italy, the portals 
have been drawn back to expose, in a small 
way, the agricultural economic condition 
of a former aggressor nation. 

Perhaps the lack of cereal grains has hit 
the people hardest. We found bread, what 
little was available, of poor quality, very 
dark, and coarse in texture. Macaroni, a 
basic Italian dish, was likewise affected. 

Visualize a country slightly larger than 
New England and New York with double 
the population dependent, to a great ex- 
tent, on its own resources. In 1936 over 
8,700,000 people were engaged in agri- 
culture alone; today’s figures must neces- 
sarily be considered higher. 

Wherever one goes, wherever one looks, 
every available bit of ground is under in- 
tensive cultivation. Crops are doubled up 
and the greatest demands are required of 
the soil. In vineyards, orange trees grow 
between the rows of vines while beneath 
these can be found a variety of vegetables. 
In every orchard, in every grove of trees, 
the ground is tilled to vegetables. 

Some cereal grains are raised; such as, 
wheat, barley, oats, rye, and corn. How- 
ever these are raised in negligible quantities 
and there is a decided scarcity of black 
bread. White bread has not been available 
for about five years. However, the Allied 
Military Government has altered this pic- 
ture with its shipments of flour. 

Nut trees are plentifully planted with 
citrus fruits. Tomatoes, peppers, potatoes, 
and sugar beets are extensively planted. 

The Italians have for centuries been an 
agrarian people, and I believe that it was 
gardening on this scale that assisted effec- 
tively to keep them beyond the hunger 
point. These gardens will be called ‘“‘life’’ 
gardens. ' 

—Sgt. Ernest J. Zevitas. 
Somewhere in Italy. 


Persistent Calendulas 


EAR EDITOR—After my marigolds 

had been killed by heavy frost last 
Autumn and had been pulled up and put 
in compost heap, the calendulas were still 
defying the cold. I gave them no protec- 
tion from frost to see how long they would 
survive and they stopped blooming only 
after a hard freeze very late in the season 
and even then the foliage remained green 
for some time. 

They were beautiful strains of light and 
dark yellow and had large flowers. I set 
out small potted plants because calendulas 
dislike bare-root transplanting. 

—William S. Straight. 
Kingston, Mass. 
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Every Gardener May Have Grapes— 


They need not occupy the space needed 
for any other crop — How to prune them 


ROBABLY the grape is the most 
adaptable of the fruits suitable for 
home garden culture. Whether grown 
vineyard-fashion or let run for shade or 
ornament, it is capable of yielding much 
fruit for the home table. New plantings 
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best results, a vine should be pruned back 
to about 50 buds. The general practice is 
to prune harder on less thrifty vines in 
order to reduce their fruit load. 

However, before a young grape reaches 
the point where pruning for controlled 
fruit production is necessary, 
it must be trained. The usual 
practice is to cut the young 
plants back to one or two buds 
at the time of setting. If a 
strong enough shoot results 
the first year, it can be tied to 
the support and made to act as 
the trunk from which the lat- 
, oo eral branches will arise for 

training along the wires. If the 














An unpruned grapevine trained by the four-arm 
system. A and B—Arms two or more years old. 
C—Canes of one-year wood. L—Laterals or 
S — Suckers. 
Trunk. W.S.— Water sprouts. 1, 2, 3, 4—Two- 


secondary shoots of a cane. 


year old arms. 


should be made with first quality young 
nursery plants because moving plants 
which are older often proves disappoint- 
ing. Grapes are to be looked upon as per- 
manent plants and should be set where they 
can remain undisturbed. 

Planting can best take place in early 
Spring, preferably in soil which has been 
well prepared. The usual practice is to 
space the vines at least eight feet apart to 
permit for later growth. After planting, 
the young vines should not be permitted to 
be choked by weed growth, but should be 
cultivated or surrounded with deep mulch. 

In order to support the vines, a common 
practice is to provide a simple trellis con- 
sisting of two taut wires about two and a 
half and five feet above the ground, either 
before planting or at the beginning of the 
second growing season. When the latter 
time is chosen for erecting the trellis, it is 
essential that the vines be planted in 
straight lines in order that they may stand 
beneath the wires. Where the vines are to 
run on arbors, the planting usually takes 
place after the supporting structures are 
built. 

Pruning is important for the production 
of high quality grapes, the reason being 
that a bearing vine will tend to produce 
many small clusters if left unpruned. For 
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first year’s growth is weak, it 
should be cut back again at the 
beginning of the second season 
and a sturdy trunk developed. 

The trunk is pinched at the 
top wire and two lateral 
branches are trained along the 
wire. In the following year, 
all of the lateral shoots arising 
from buds along the trunk 
should be rubbed off except 
two at the height of the lower 
wire. 

After a young grapevine 
has attained this stage of 
growth, a regular system of 
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vine and saving some of the one year old 
wood on which fruiting can be expected 
this year. Thus, far-ranging, old and dead 
wood will all be cut away. A vine on an 
arbor should be pruned in such a manner 
that growths produced in the previous 
season are about evenly distributed over 
the arbor. 

Once under control by either careful 
training or by thoughtful retraining, 
grapevines should be pruned annually and 
kept trained to suitable supports. With this 
much labor invested, the gardener will also 
want to give consideration to another im- 
portant task, that is of pest control. If 
well timed according to information avail- 
able from local authorities, three sprays of 
Bordeaux mixture or three applications of 
copper-lime dust should go far towards 
controlling grape diseases. 

Local authorities can also advise as to 
fertilizer applications. It has been shown 
that nitrogenous fertilizers tend to increase 
the yield in grapes. However, vines on 
arbors can be made to grow too vigorously 
if feeding is over-done. 


Coming Camellia Show 


CAMELLIA show scheduled for Jan- 
uary 28 and 29 at Horticultural 

Hall in Boston will be the first in the new 
series of exhibitions planned by the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society for 1944. 
An old favorite among flower lovers, the 
camellia is steadily gaining favor, and it 
was because of popular demand that a 
separate show for this exotic flower was 
established several years ago. Of interest 
also is the fact that this show is for ama- 
teurs only. The schedule includes 15 sepa- 
rate classes for three blooms each, bowl or 





pruning can be started. Late 
in each Winter all growth is 
removed except four strong 
laterals and some short spurs 
to grow fruiting canes for the 
following year. The thing to 
keep in mind is that all fruit 
is borne on branches which 
grow out from shoots or 
canes of the previous season’s 
growth. Only enough of the 
one-year-old wood is left in 
place to produce the desired 
number of fruits. 

Another phase of the grape- 
pruning problem has to do 
with bringing neglected old 
vines back into useful produc- 
tion. In most such cases, the 
trellis or arbor is probably as much in need 
of attention as the plants which it was 
built to support. By freeing the vines from 
their support, any necessary rebuilding can 
be carried out. 

The tangled mass of such an old vine 
should be pruned before it is retied to its 
support. The main idea is to save fruiting 
wood as near to the trunk of the plant as 
possible. This means shortening the old 
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A grapevine when properly pruned by the 


four-arm system. 


vase arrangements, plants in flower, as well 
as two display classes of 25 and 50 square 
feet. For the best bloom in the show the 
new book, “Naturalist at Large,’’ by 
Thomas Barbour will be awarded as a 
prize. 

The show will be open to the public 
free of charge, Friday, January 28, from 
2 to 9 p.m., and Saturday, January 29, 
from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
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Benefits of a Mulch 


HE usual explanation for the better 

growth of plants which are mulched is 
that the mulch provides a higher and more 
constant water supply and that the soil 
temperature beneath a mulch is less varia- 
ble. According to Dr. C. J. Gilgut of 
the Massachusetts Agricultural Experiment 
Station a mulch provides benefits not so 
well known. They are (1) a loose, well 
aérated soil which favors development of 
feeding rootlets and makes for more effi- 
cient exploitation of soil, and (2) an in- 
crease in the supply of nutrients even in 
deficient or low soils. 

Tests of soil from adjacent plots, one 
mulched and the other cultivated, show 
that under the mulch there is more potas- 
sium, calcium, phosphorus, magnesium 
boron available than in the cultivated plot. 

Most of the increase is in the surface 
layers of soil just beneath the mulch and 
since there is an abundant development of 
feeding rootlets in this region, the nutri- 
ents are no doubt taken up before becoming 
fixed in the soil in a non-exchangeable 
form. 


Exposing Tender Tree Bases 


T WAS pointed out in a recent issue of 

Hoosier Horticulture that removing sod 
from around the trunks of fruit trees in 
Autumn to reduce mouse injury can expose 
tender bark areas to Winter injury. 

Resistance to Winter cold is built up in 
exposed portions of the tree during the 
Autumn months. Relatively little resist- 
ance is developed in the portions of the 
trunk below the soil line. When this area 
of the trunk is exposed in late Autumn or 
early Winter, it is then too late for “‘hard- 
ening’ to occur. As a result, portions of 
the trunk exposed very late in the season 
are very susceptible to injury by low 
Winter temperatures. 

After the grass is removed soil should be 
replaced around the trunks of the trees to 
maintain the soil line at the original level 
or even an inch or more above in order to 
decrease the chance of Winter injury. 


Sawdust and Soil 


AWDUST has no fertilizing value. It 

can, however, be used to loosen heavy 
soils and, on the other hand, to increase 
the water-holding capacity of sandy ones. 
Any detrimental effect which it may have 
has been shown by recent research at the 
Michigan experiment station to be tempo- 
rary. This adverse effect is similar to that 
created when manure containing an excess 
of straw is used. It can be offset by supple- 
menting the sawdust with manure or a 
nitrogenous fertilizer. An application of 


180 pounds of sulfate of ammonia will 
prevent nitrogen deficiency unless excessive 
amounts of sawdust are used. 


Seedlings in Sphagnum 


OLLOWING the lead of the United 

States Plant Introduction Garden at 
Glenn Dale, Md., many gardeners are now 
avoiding the damping-off problem by sow- 
ing seeds in finely screened sphagnum moss, 
either dried or green. Of the latter, V. T. 
Stoutmeyer, C. Hope and H. Close state 
in The National Horticultural Magazine 
that one disadvantage is that the moss may 
start into excessive growth and smother the 
the young seedlings. Often the seedlings in 
dried sphagnum are larger and greener than 
those in the living. The reason for this may 
be that the products of disintegration may 
aid growth. 


Mixed Blueberry Plantings 


B. MORROW of the North Carolina 
experiment station has determined 
that the cultivated varieties of the high- 
bush blueberry may be expected to bear 
larger, earlier-ripening fruits if cross-polli- 
nated. This means that home blueberry 
plantings will probably be more satisfac- 
tory as to yield if made up of several varie- 
ties. Insects will take care of the job of 
transferring the pollen. 








Fertilizer Prospects Good 


ERE will be about as much 
nitrate of soda for direct use this 
season as last season. Ammonium 
sulfate will be used entirely in 
mixed fertilizers except in the West, 
where it will be available for direct 
use or for mixing, but there will be 
larger supplies of cyanamid, uramon, 
and ammonium phosphate than in 
either of the past two years. There 
will also be cal-nitro, formerly im- 
ported from Norway and Germany 
and now produced in this country. 

Production of superphosphate has 
been increasing steadily month by 
month in existing plants, some 
standby plants have been reopened, 
and construction of some new plants 
has been authorized. 

Domestic potash plants are pro- 
ducing about 700,000 tons of actual 
potash this year as compared with 
about 380,000 tons produced in 
1940, but even so there will not be 
enough to supply the fertilizer de- 
mand. The average potash content 
of all mixed fertilizers sold last year 
was just over 7 per cent as compared 
to 6 per cent in 1939 and 1940. 
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Soils Can Become Poisoned 


CCORDING to New Jersey Agricul- 
ture, soils may become poisoned for 
plants as a result of accumulations of lead, 
arsenic, copper, boron, and similar ele- 
ments. These elements may have reached 
the soil by way of smelter dusts, drainage 
and irrigation waters, or sprays, or, as in 
the case of boron, they may have been ap- 
plied directly to the soil for fertilizing 
purposes. 

The recent scare about eating vegetables 
from soils that had been treated with lead 
arsenate for Japanese beetle control failed 
to take into account the fact that the plants 
themselves would have been killed if any 
large amount of this poison had been ab- 
sorbed by them. 

It is often difficult to get replants to 
grow in an old orchard or to establish a 
new orchard where an old one has been 
located, because of the spray residues re- 
maining in the soil. When soil has become 
poisoned, the practical approach to the 
solution of the problem has been found in 
deep plowing, liberal liming, making large 
additions of organic matter, and draining 
any wet spots in the area. 


Inoculation of Pea Seeds 


FTER conducting inoculation tests on 
50 pea fields in New York, A. W. 
Hofer reported that in 44 per cent of the 
trials, approximately the same yields were 
produced on inoculated and uninoculated 
plants. On 40 per cent of the fields the 
yields were increased from 10 to 55 per 
cent by inoculation. On the remaining 16 
per cent yields were reduced by inocula- 
tion. The occurrence of reduced yields after 
repeated cropping to beans or peas where 
the soil was neutral or alkaline and where 
manure was lacking suggests that such con- 
ditions may favor the development of some 
agent such as a bacteriophage which is 
detrimental to the nodule bacteria. Mr. 
Hofer suggests the inoculation of peas for 
all fields on which peas or beans have not 
been grown for several years. 


Lima Beans “Eye-Down” 


HERE is, apparently, something to be 

said for planting lima beans ‘“‘eye- 
down.”’ W. H. Lachman and Grant B. 
Snyder report from the Massachusetts ex- 
periment station that seeds of this type of 
bean sown “‘eye-down” gave 3.1 per cent 
better germination in the field and 5.3 per 
cent better in the greenhouse. Spacing in 
the row was found to be important and 
pre-planting treatment of the seeds with 
Spergon gave better germination. Starting 
lima beans in paper pots in the greenhouse 
resulted in earlier ripening and larger 
yields. 
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Using Soybeans and Lentils 


§ 5 article in Horticulture for Decem- 
ber, 15, 1943, on how to cook dry soy 
beans is of great interest to me, because I 
have been using these beans for some time, 
boiled and baked, following recipes almost 
exactly like those of Mrs. Lothrop, and I 
enthusiastically confirm her statements re- 
garding the palatability of the beans so 
prepared. 

As part of our war economy, it is hardly 
possible to be over-zealous in propagandiz- 
ing their use. They are extraordinarily 
nutritive and very easy to digest; also have 
considerable vitamin value. The dry beans 
contain about 35 per cent protein; lean 
beef only about 20 per cent; and protein 
is the chief valuable constituent of beef. 
The dry beans can be bought at retail in 
pound lots for around 15 cents a pound. 
In 10-pound lots, I buy them for 134 
cents a pound; in 120-pound bags, they 
have been offered to me at seven and one- 
half cents a pound. At present, rump steak 
may cost 75 cents a pound and the very 
cheapest is about 30 cents. 

I usually boil about two pounds of 
beans at a time and bake part of them. 
After cooking, I put them into the electric 
refrigerator, where they keep for a long 
time; then I reheat portions as I gradually 
use them. The variety that I have been get- 
ting is Mammoth Yellow. 

Besides the beans, there are many prod- 
ucts on the market that are in large part 
derived from the beans. Such are the flour 
mixes for making muffins and griddle 
cakes, the deliciousness of which I can 
heartily attest from my own use of these 
materials. Then there are the meat substi- 
tutes, which can be eaten cold just as they 
come out of the can or fried and baked; 
they are high in protein. A person not 
knowing otherwise would be convinced 
that they contained meat, yet their constit- 
uents are entirely of vegetable origin. Put 
through a grinder, cooked soy beans should 
make a good meat stretcher; on account of 
their composition, they should be much 
better for this purpose than the cereals 
usually recommended. 

“Soybeans for the Table,’’ Leaflet No. 
166, U. S. D. A., is an informative and 
valuable document on the subject. 











WORTHWHILE BULLETINS 


“House Plants and How to Grow Them”— 
35 cents 


“What Do You Know About Poison Ivy?” 
—25 cents 





“Begonias and How to Grow Them”— 
25 cents 


“Ragweed and Its Eradication”—10 cents 
“Grape Culture”—10 cents 


Address HORTICULTURE 
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Yet where comparing boiled soy beans 
and boiled lentils, highly as I esteem the 
former, as far as taste alone is concerned, 
I prefer the latter. Properly prepared, they 
are unusually savory. I have used this 
recipe: 

1 pound of dry lentils. Look them over 
carefully and remove bits of woody 
matter and alien seeds; an occasional 
pebble may be found. Wash the lentils 
in a colander. Although not objec- 
tionable, there is no need of soaking 
them, but if this is done, do not drain, 
because much of the goodness would 
be lost in the drainage. (Incidentally, 
that goes for soy beans in my own 
practice. ) 

1 medium-sized onion, grated or minced. 

1 teaspoon of salt. 


2 cubic inches, more or less, of any one 
of the numerous vegetable butter sub- 
stitutes on the market, or butter itself. 


Put all the ingredients into a suitable 
container, and cover with from two to 
four inches of water, depending on the 
shape of the container. Boil until soft, 
about two hours; they will keep their 
shape and not make a purée the way 
yellow split peas do. Add water from 
time to time during the boiling if 
needed. Depending on how much of 
the water is allowed to boil away, the 
product will have the consistency of 
(a) porridge or (b) soup, a matter 
to be determined by individual pref- 
erence. 

The process is simple throughout. Al- 
though there is no meat in the recipe, the 
taste of the product is as savory as if a meat 
stock had been used. Although I have not 
tried it, I think that the introduction of 
some salt pork might further enhance the 
savoriness. 

While not as high in protein content as 
soy beans, dry lentils contain slightly more 
than 24 per cent, thus exceeding beef. Un- 
like soy beans, the starch content is quite 
high, which may be an advantage or dis- 
advantage, according to the dietetic re- 
quirements of the consumer. While by no 
means equal to soy beans in nutritive value 
and multitudinous use, they are neverthe- 
less deserving of very high rank in our war 
economy and should be widely used. 

Of interest is the fact that the mess of 
pottage for which Esau sold his birthright 
was composed mostly of lentils. 

—Hans J. Koehler. 
Marlboro, Mass. 


Never in all history has there been such an 
interest in gardening as there is today. And we 
are gardening not only for the sake of the 
fruits and flowers, but because we wish to 
raise better men and women. 


—Elbert Hubbard. 


The Vegetable Garden 
New, Revised, Enlarged 
by EDWARD I. FARRINGTON 


With approved planting plans, charts, 
new methods, 
THE lists of the bet- 


‘ume ter Varieties and 
VEGETABLE Faetom ways to save 


GARDEN seed, time and 


one ee money. All 


home gardeners 
should own this 
book. 
170 Pages 
22 Illustrations 
$1.50 
Postpaid in U. S. 


HORTICULTURE 
Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. 














FF — a 
COMPLET. 
care of TREE 


Trees give so much—and ask 
so little. That “little” is simply 
understanding care .. . the sort 
of complete service rendered 
by this organization for nearly 
a half-century. 

46th Year of Service 


ARL. 1410 


THE FROST(ad HIGGINS CO, 








Choice Evergreens Shrubs 
Shade Trees Perennials 


BLUE HILL NURSERIES, INC. 
(Established 1898) 
We do not issue a catalog. 


Route 128 BRAINTREE, MASS. 








TREE MOVING 
Tree Pruning Cavity Repair 


Satisfactory work at a reasonable cost. 


WHITE & FRANKE, INC. 








Asp. 4204-4205 Brookline, Mass. 





VEGETABLE DYES 
By Douctas LeecuMan, Ph.D. 
Make Your Own 
from Barks, Weeds, Berries, Fruit 
85c Postpaid 


HORTICULTURE 
Horticultural Hall Boston 15, Mass. 








BUY WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 











Azaleas — Rhododendrons — Lilacs — Dogwoods — Laurel — Yews 
Choice Trees — Shrubs — Perennials — Roses 
(Dug to Order) 


Quality plants grown in a moder 200-acre nursery only a few miles from Boston. Prompt 
Delivery and Planting Service. Catalogue and Lilac Booklet sent on request. 


WESTON NURSERIES, INC., Brown and Winter Streets, Weston, Mass. Tel: Wellesley 3431 
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Tusure the SUCCESS of your seeds 
by planting in WELL NOURISHED soil 





CAN YOU REALLY GET 
“CATALOG ILLUSTRATION” RESULTS? 


Too often the gardener experiences despair 
when he compares his own meager results 
with the exciting illustrations shown in 
his favorite seed catalog. Yet it is not 
the seeds that are at fault, not the plant- 
ing nor the care, but the condition of the 
soil itself. If the soil does not contain suf- 
ficient plant food in approximately the 
correct proportion, it obviously cannot yield 
an abundant crop. 





TEST SOIL BEFORE PLANTING 


wal Plants, like humans, require a_ balanced 
WZ aft diet. They must have the correct amount 
U7 


7 3 of vital food elements. These elements, 


LS 
fo \t 


~ 


Qi 


when found lacking, are supplied to the 
deficient soil by means of fertilizer in the 
correct chemical equation to bring the soil 
back into balance and to promote healthy 
plant growth. In order to determine this, 
soil should be tested before planting and 
as the growing period progresses. 


THE THREE VITAL ELEMENTS 


Nitrogen, phosphorous and potassium are 
the three elements which have been found 
to be almost universally lacking in varying 
degrees in soils. In general it is considered 
that nitrogen promotes growth of leaves, 
stock and stems; phosphorous promotes 
germination of seeds, fruits, flowers and 
general plant vigor; potassium is important 
to root growth. 
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This inexpensive SOIL TEST KiT 
can make the difference between 
garden success and failure... 


With a Sudbury Soil Test Kit you can easily correct 
the condition that might otherwise lead to failure. 
It will show you what plants will grow best in your 
present soil; how to adjust present soil acidity which 
may be harmful (or even poisonous) to the specific 
plants you want to grow; what kind and how much 
fertilizer you need for greatest economy and best results. 


* 





GUESSWORK DOESN'T PAY 
A z2 From this study of vital plant elements, it 


. becomes apparent that by adding fertilizer 
haphazardly, the gardener may be harming 
his garden rather than helping it. For 
example, he may be over-dosing his plants 
with one element when as a matter of fact 
it may sorely need another. 





WHAT ARE pH PREFERENCES? 


All plants and vegetables have a natural 
preference for soils of varying degrees of 
acidity or alkalinity. The modern method 
of measuring and expressing the degree of 
acidity or alkalinity preferred by a particu- 
lar plant is known as pH preference. Only 
through testing your soil can you determine 
its pH value. The Sudbury instruction book 
tells you how to change the pH of the soil 
to meet your plant requirements. 


TESTING SOIL IS SIMPLE AS A,B,C 


You don’t need a degree in chemistry to use 
the Sudbury Soil Test Kit. If you can read 
and compare colors on a chart, you can test 
your own soil in 10 minutes’ time. Remem- 
ber, there are only 4 primary tests for soil 
to determine its pH rating and its contents 
of nitrogen, phosphorous and potassium. 








SUDBURY SOIL TEST KIT 


needs of lawn grasses, 75 flowers, 50 vege- 2 
tables. No chemistry knowledge required. postpas 


Other Soil Test Kit models from $2.00 to $22.50 


Makes 50 individual tests for acidity and for 
the three vital plant food elements. Shows 


SUDBURY LABORATORY, 382 DUTTON RD., SOUTH SUDBURY, MASS. 
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Potato Growing in Home Gardens— 


How to obtain a bountiful crop even 
in a garden of limited proportions 


ISTORIANS disagree as to the actual 
discovery of the potato, Solanum 
tuberosum, but they do agree that it is 
native to Chile and Peru. However, we do 
not argue that point, as we have the prod- 
uct, and admit the discovery was a princely 
one. The potato was destined later to be- 
come the king of the vegetable group. The 
potato at first was regarded with antipathy, 
waiting almost a century from its intro- 
duction until it was recognized as an arti- 
cle of food, then taking a catastrophe in 
the form of famine and destitution to bring 
about that recognition. The potato ranks 
second only to wheat as a food product. 
In all countries in which its culture is possi- 
ble it is the basic vegetable food. 
The potato offers no cultural difficulties. 
The most important requisite is a good, 





All the potatoes shown in this illustration were 
harvested from one hill. 


friable soil, preferably a little on the sandy 
side, with a fair amount of potash and 
phosphate, and a sunny, open exposure. 

I am adverse to heavy applications of 
farmyard manure except where added and 
deeply plowed under the preceding Fall. 
I advocate the use of well-balanced chemi- 
cal fertilizer at the time of planting, and 
once again during the growing season. 
When using chemical fertilizer, care should 
be taken to prevent its coming into actual 
contact with the potato ‘‘sets.”’ 

Ground on which potatoes are to be 
planted should be deeply plowed or dug. 
In the smaller plots digging is the most 
successful preparation. Dig deep with a 
spade, so as to bring nearer the surface 
those soil components that have been 
latent. 

Assuming that this preparation has been 
accomplished, we are ready for planting. 
Planting time is governed by weather con- 
ditions, but always is soon after the soil 
can be worked readily. 

The first consideration is the prepara- 
tion of the ‘‘set’’ or cut section of the seed 
potato. I prefer to purchase certified seed 
stock each year. In cutting the ‘‘sets’’ a 
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sharp knife should be used and 
the potato should be cut so 
that each piece will carry two 
or three eyes. A good seed 
potato may often be divided 
into six or seven pieces. I cut 
them into a bushel basket or 
box, scattering on each layer 
a sprinkling of slaked lime. 
The idea of this treatment is 
to dry up the moisture and in- 
cidentally dispose of any germs 
that may be present. ‘‘Sets’’ so 
treated can be kept in good 
condition for two or three 
weeks if necessary. 

Planting is a job for two 
pairs of hands. The following 
is a method I have used very 
successfully for many years. | 
plant the rows three feet apart 
with 16 inches between the 
hills. I plant always to the 
line. Very straight rows are 
essential in the kitchen garden 
or field, as they make cultiva- 
tion easy. For planting, I use 
a spade, inserting it into the 
soil at an angle of 45 degrees 
and raising the shaft until it 
becomes vertical, thus leaving 
a cavity behind the spade 
about four inches deep into 
which the “‘set’’ is carefully 
dropped ‘“‘by the second pair of hands.”’ 
Then I release the spade at that vertical 
position, permitting the light soil to fall 
back over the “‘set.’’ This leaves it ready to 





push out its little roots at any angle. This 
method of planting can with a little ex- 
perience become very rapid. 

After the planting and while the newly 
moved soil is still fresh, I sow my chemical 
fertilizer, sprinkling over the newly dis- 
turbed soil. Then I use a lawn rake along 
the planted rows. This action of raking in- 
corporates the fertilizer with the soil. The 
rains that are to follow will do the rest. 


rh YY wet: 


This was the way the potato patch in the author’s 
garden appeared at harvesting time. 


Planting the rows three feet apart leaves 
ample room for cultivation, which should 
be frequent until the earthing up period, 
at which time I make my second applica- 
tion of fertilizer. The action of pulling up 
the soil to the plant mixes the fertilizer 
with the soil. Some growers do not practice 
earthing up but maintain level culture all 
the season. This is a point to be decided by 
each gardener. 

Soon Mr. Potato Bug will appear and 
I treat him to a thorough spraying with 
arsenate of lead. I may be lucky, or my 
roomy method of planting may be favor- 
able, as I have only sprayed my crops once 
per season for the past 18 years. 

If blight appears the gardener must 
make several sprayings of Bordeaux mix- 
ture. Blight being a fungus disease, Bor- 
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deaux is used not as a cure, but as a pre- 
ventive. 

Varieties are like relatives, being so nu- 
merous each grower will have his likes and 
dislikes. In New England we have the 
following in their order of earliness: Irish 
Cobbler, Chippewau, Katahdin and Green 
Mountain, with Early Rose an early va- 
riety, and Spaulding Rose, very similar to 
Early Rose but somewhat later. The Irish 
Cobbler is, to my mind, a very desirable 
early potato, which variety you may dig 
about 10 weeks after planting, when the 
tubers are about as large as pullet eggs, 
digging only the quantity required for im- 
mediate use. 

Cobblers left in the ground to fully de- 
velop and ripen, make a wonderful storage 
crop. Last year I dug 16 bushels of Irish 
Cobblers from a plot 24 by 80, giving me 
a crop at the rate of 368 bushels per acre. 
The only disadvantage of the Irish Cobbler 
is the deep eyes, creating a little waste in 
table preparation. This loss is e>sily com- 
pensated by productiveness. 

Chippewau, about 15 days later than 
Irish Cobbler, is a beautiful exhibition 
potato. Its smooth skin and very shallow 
eye, and its yield, make it a very great 
favorite. 

The eyes, however, are not as plentiful 
as in some of the other varieties, making it 


necessary to use smaller tubers for seed to 
avoid waste. 

Katahdin is a variety which I think may 
supplant Green Mountain eventually. It is 
smooth with shallow eyes and is a great 
producer, as well as a splendid keeper. 

Green Mountain is still the popular late 
variety, with good cropping and keeping 
qualities. 

Much is argued as to some potatoes 
being soggy. This is not so much a matter 
of culture as of cooking. I remember being 
told as a young man, ‘‘Get a wife who can 
cook a potato and she can cook anything.” 

Potatoes for storage should not be dug 
until the tops are all withered. Under 
favorable conditions they keep much better 
in the ground until possibly mid-October, 
even in the North. 

The ideal condition for storage is an 
earthern floor storage cellar on a bedding of 
straw or hay, where all light is excluded, 
and a temperature of from 36 low to 42 
high Fahrenheit can be maintained. Under 
such conditions you will have potatoes 
until potatoes come again. 

—Sydney Kimpton. 
Hingham, Mass. 


Climatic Effects on Acorns 


HE largest acorn, Quercus macrocarpa, 
known as the mossy cup oak has cre- 





ated considerable comment and interest 
from Maryland to Maine with regard to a 
difference in size in various climates. From 
many sources I have gleaned information 
which may be of interest. 

First: Climate has much to do with the 
development of the tree and the size of the 
acorn. Q. macrocarpa is at home in the 
western states. 

The tree has been seen growing in New 
England and New York, although its de- 
velopment was not the best here. While it 
has been known to reach a height of from 
60 to 70 feet, the further North it grows 
the more shrub-like it becomes until in the 
far North it does not exist. 

The acorn is very much smaller in size, 
being two-thirds covered by the cup; 
grown in Texas half to two-thirds beyond 
the cup and much larger. 

“‘Mossy cup’”’ is descriptive of the attrac- 
tive mossy fringe edging the acorn cup, 
markedly noticeable in the western Q. 
macrocarpa but not so in New England to 
any great extent. This attractive fringe 
edge of the cup of the acorn is noticeable 
from those trees growing a little apart from 
each other in warm sections, seldom in 
crowded stands of forest. 


—Ruth Price. 
North Attleboro, Mass. 














Hemerocallis (Daylilies) are illustrated on the 
cover of Flowerfield’s Spring 1944 bulb and plant 
catalog. Each catalog will be mailed separately. 
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a BEAUTIFUL GARDENS 


by Flowertield 


Hemerocallis HYPERION, acknowledged to be the 
finest moderate priced Hemerocallis now obtainable, is oné of 
the many, many luscious garden subjects better supplied by 
Flowerfield. These fine large citron-yellow trumpets bloom, in 
great numbers on strong tall stems and produce persistently 
through July and August. 


each 75¢, doz. $7.50 


1944 Spring Catalogs 


This Spring, Flowerfield will have TWO large colorful 
catalogs, each containing many timely hints for better 
gardens. Both catalogs are filled with heart-warming 
four color illustrations of all your favorite flowers, 
vegetables and fruits. One catalog has been prepared 
expressly for seeds, and lists the finest quality seeds for 
better vegetable gardens or annual flower beds. 


The other is devoted to bulbs, roots and plants for which Flower- 
field has so long been famous—Listings of the World-famous 
Flowerfield IRIS Kaempferi, prize winning Gladiolus—named 
varieties of Peonies, Lilies, Dahlias, Cannas, Roses and many 
other beautiful favorites for the garden. Send for your copy of 
these catalogs and see how inexpensively you can have the best 
—at Flowerfield. 


Please enclose 10¢ to cover 
mailing and handling costs 


OWE! 
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Complete Catalogue 


Cover to cover, it is designed to help you 
plan and plant your en with unusual 
plants, many not obtainable elsewhere. 
Roses — the best of the newer Hybrid Teas, 
Floribundas, and all classes, including the 
—— 8 Largest Collection of Old Fashioned 
Tree Roses — sometimes known as Roses on 
Standards, are a B. & A. Specialty for 


Spring 1944, 

Azaleas, Rhododendrons, Choice Evergreen 
es AF ——A andromeda, and 
erennials, - 
; futy thustrated a als, are beauti 

ru rees in all leading varieties. 
FREE East of the Mississippi; 

25 ets. elsewhere. 
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Better than spinach! 


‘Tastes better, has more 
food value; easier to grow, 
produces more and stands 
hot weather. 


ELICIOUS greens, more 
meals per plant, more pro- 


Burpee’s Seed 
Catalog FREE 


Plan now for your 
Victory Garden— 
the need for vege- 
tables will be very 
great! UseBurpee’s, 
the leading Amer- 
ican Seed Catalog 


tein, more minerals, more vita- 
min A than spinach. 


Plants grow 1% feet across, 
2 ft. tall, bear all summer. —send postcard or 


Packet of Seeds 15c. letter today. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 


Philadelphia 32, Pa. or Clinton, Iowa 








PEARCE SEEDS 


Three thousand flowers grow 
at Old Orchard, all different, 
many rare. Our new Catalog 
pictures them, describes them, 
tells how to grow them. And 
VEGETABLES, too, all the 
better kinds. Ask Dept. B for 
your copy. 


REX. D. PEARCE 


Moorestown New Jersey 
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Plan now 
for your Victory 
Garden;ourCountr. 
needs 22 ,000,000--all 
the Vegetables you can 
grow! Write at once for 
1944 BurpeeCatalog withnew " 
Vegetables and Flowers in natural col-’ . 
or--then order early, avoid the rush. The leading 
American Seed Catalog--describes best vegetables 
to make Y ae garden produce the most food: also 
lowers to make it colorful. Send 













teard, or the coupon 
low, right away! 
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Discussing Flower Pots 
ROFESSOR L. H. JONES no doubt 


bases his views regarding flower pots 
on indoor tests made in Winter (Horti- 
culture, November 15) when, because of 
cold, dry air outdoors and heated dry air 
indoors, moisture evaporates from ordinary 
clay pots faster than it does from glazed 
pots, but the English experiments at Wisley 
Gardens were carried on in greenhouses 
over a fairly long Spring-Summer period. 
Under such conditions, it was found that 
plants in glass pots did not grow with the 
same freedom as those in clay pots and this 
at a time of year when the atmosphere is 
naturally drier than in the eastern states. 

It may be true that many parts of the 
British Isles are subjected to more frequent, 
although lighter, rains than we get around 
New York, but science tells us that the 
higher the temperature, the more moisture 
it can hold and proof of this is the insuffer- 
able conditions we have to put up with 
during the hottest weeks of Summer. On 
the other hand, the occasional hot spells 
that occur in England are burning, dry 
heat, usually accompanied by drought. 

My experience with greenhouse plants 
in northern New Jersey is that with the 
exception, perhaps, of caladiums, I do far 
less watering during the hot, moist weeks 
than at any other time of year. The humid- 
ity in the greenhouse is so high that the 
plants scarcely transpire at all and when 
painted pots were used, plants definitely 
hung back because moisture could not pass 
out of the soil quickly enough to create 
good soil aération. 

Whoever invented the common clay pot 
was on a par with the inventor of the 
violin. No one has ever improved upon 
the original design of the violin; it seem- 
ingly was perfect from the start. And for 
the general growing of plants, none of the 
numerous ideas presented in my lifetime 
have ever outmoded the clay pot, regard- 
less of what they were made of. 


—T. A. Weston. 
Hillsdale, N. J. 


Michigan’s Shrubs 


“Shrubs of Michigan,” by Cecil Billington. 
Published by the Cranbrook Institute of Science, 
Bloomfield Hills, Michigan. Price $2.50. 


Mr. Billington has given a popular ac- 
count of the shrubs native to the state of 
Michigan. Each species is carefully de- 
scribed, ably illustrated and its range is 
plotted on a map of Michigan. An inter- 
esting feature is a pictorial glossary in 
which botanical terms are explained by 
drawings. 

A suggested improvement for a possible 
second edition would be that of bringing 
the nomenclature up to date, as regards 
such plants as Virginia creeper, spice bush, 
sweet fern and others. Also, one possible 
addition to the list of shrubs rare in Michi- 
gan would be Prunus maritima which Dr. 
Ernest Palmer of the Arnold Arboretum 
reported finding in Lake County. 
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Resistant! 


(THEEE 15c packets of seeds, 
one of each color, all 8 
postpaid for just 10c, to those 
who write early. 

You'll have tall glorious flower- 
spikes, 2 to 8 ft. high, covered 
with huge exquisite blooms. 
Plants are base-branching, 
producing many long, grace- 
ful spikes all summer and fall. 
Foliage is highly immune to 
rust disease. One of the Aneat 
of all flowers for the Victory 


Plan now for next summer 
—the need for home-grown 
vegetables will bevery great. 
Be first to get our new 
1944 Oatalog by sending 
your name and 
address now. 





All about best Vegetables and 
Flowers for your Victory Garden | 
5, —~leading American Seed Catalog. = 


~W. Atlee Burpee Co. 


Philadelphia 32, Pa. or Clinton, Iowa 













Poul-Tri-Nure 


A dry fertilizer containing pure 
chicken manure and humus. No 
weed seeds. 


Si. bex ...... $0.60 
10 Ib. box ...... 1.00 
Postpaid 


WILLOW BROOK FARM 
R. F. D. No. 1 Troy, New York 











in VAUGHANS 





© Tells how to plan your Victory Garden to 
avoid waste, yet reap abundance all summer — 
extra tender, tabie quality, vitamin-rich vege- 
tables. 120 pp., 52 in color. Also flowers—2000 
annuals and perennials, roses, lilies, dahlias, 
f FREE ON REQUEST 
SPECIAL—Giant morning glories in our 
national colors—NScarlett O’Hara (red), 
Pearly Gates (white) and Heavenly Blue. 
Balanced mixture mailed with catalog, 10c. 
VAUGHAN'S SEED STORE, Dept. 421 
10 W. Randolph, Chicago 1; 47 Barclay, N. Y. C. 7 

















“PAPER WHITES” 
ORDER NOW 


Good Stock Is Scarce This Year 
Extra large 10 25 50 100 
Bulbs 75¢c $1.65 $3.25 $6.00 


Postpaid prices. Order by mail. 
SEEDSMEN SINCE 1818 419 Breck Bldg. 


3 RE .: tt S Boston 9, Mass. 

















HARDY WILD FLOWERS & 
FERNS wed rock gardens, borders, 


, Shady nooks oa corners 
All Mature, Blooming Size Plants 


Aquilegia Canadensis— (Wild Columbine) 
Dicentra Cucullaria—(Dutchman’s Breeches) 
Hepatica Sn (taverwent) 
Mertensia Virginica—(Bluebells) 
Phlox Divaricata— (Sweet ae 
Canadensis— (Blood rogt) 

7. Seen nee white) 

Viola Pe Pedata—(Bird’s-foot Vio let) 


YOUR SELECTION: 

8 for $1.00; 50 for $5.00; Postpaid 
(Maidenhair Fern—Dainty folia are 
Cinnamon Fern—aAttractive tall fronds 
Chain Fern—Finely cut foliage 
Christmas Fern—Dark, evergreen 

YOUR SELECTION: 

4 for $1.00; 50 for $10.00; Postpaid 
Order early—State preferred shipping date 
All orders promptly acknowledged 
Write for complete list of Wild Flowers & Ferns 
HEREFORD’S GARDENS, Oakford, Illinois 











Scarlet-cerise, brilliant rose, 
white, lavender, blue, and 
cream-pink — six 10c-Pkts., 

1 of each; postpaid for 25c. 
Giant Ruffled SWEET PEAS 
ae = most — 
creat y Burpee. 

est colors, a Packet of each 
color ang $1.80) $ 1 
all 12 Pkts. postpaid. . 
Burpee’s Seed Catalog Pree. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. , 
Burpee Building, 
Philadelphia 32, Pa., or Clinton, Iowa 











AMARYLLIS 


Giant American Hybrids 
Will produce extra large richly 
colored blooms. 


Easily grown in the house and a 
splendid plant for the window 
garden. 

85e each; 3 for $2.35 


Cultural Directions 
with each order. 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


“New England’s Leading Seed Store” 
12 & 13 Faneuil Hall Square 











BOSTON MASS. 
Burpee's FA 


| erases 


All § 10c-Packets for price of 
one, to get acquainted. For 
F ™ your Victory Garden, post- 
Dy tet et ime today. 

af Lettuce--Grand Rapids. 
Crisp, te nder and delicious. 
De Tomato--M arglobe. Large, round, 

smooth, rich red . Solid, meaty,of finest flavor. 
- Beot— Crosby's Egyptian. Very early, top- 

shaped, dark red, fine-grained, sweet. 
ip Radish-- Scarlet Globe. White flesh, 


EN. crisp as ice, juicy and delicious, 
soca Carrot--Chantenay. Smoeth, 




























: Philadelphia 32, Pa. or Clinton, tea 
Cf west of Ohio, write to Cliniqa) 


: 1 Enclosed is 10c. Send § Pet. Vegetable Seeds. : 
Name egplisaes sskrjdeagentn tepentebeStiaslithse 


: Address ae : 
® C) Send Burpee’ . Seed Catalog FREE. - 


Now Come the Catalogues 











Garden makers who are eager to obtain 
seed of the new lettuce Great Lakes will 
find it listed in the 1944 catalogue of the 
W. Atlee Burpee Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa., now in the mails. It appears, where 
it belongs, under the heading “New and 
Better Vegetables.” As always, the Burpee 
catalogue presents several new and worth- 
while vegetables and flowers. This year 
particular emphasis is placed on the newly 
introdueed vegetable Tampala, which has 
received the approval of all who have 
tested it and seems certain to take its place 
along with spinach, Swiss chard and other 
greens. Gardeners looking for soy beans 
will find two good varieties listed. This 
catalogue is, of course, beautifully illus- 
trated in color. 


From Rocky Ford, Colo., comes the cata- 
logue of the Burrell Seed Growers Com- 
pany, which is almost a treatise on garden 
making as it is carried on in the Colorado 
section. Many of the vegetable varieties 
listed will not be familiar to eastern gar- 
deners, amorig them being the Pinto bean, 
which was discussed by the “Old Garden- 
er’ in a recent issue. The cultural direc- 
tions in this catalogue are particularly 
valuable. 


Mrs. Bancroft Winsor and her daughter 
Sylvia have issued a handsome catalogue 
listing the gladiolus varieties grown at 
“Flying Cloud Farms” near New Bedford, 
Mass. Any amateur who uses the first page 
in this catalogue as the foundation on 
which to build a gladiolus collection can- 
not go wrong. Amateurs also will find the 
instructions for successful gladiolus cul- 
ture explicit and helpful. 


Jackson & Perkins Co. have every reason 
for calling their glamorous Spring cata- 
logue “A Parade of Modern Roses, Peren- 
nials and Fruits.” Seldom has such a splen- 
did collection of garden material been 
shown in color printing. The picture of the 
new rose Waves will inspire a desire in 
every rose lover to have this variety, and 
the pictures of other debutantes like Prima 
Donna and Lowell Thomas are unusually 
fascinating. Among the perennials the 
campanula Pride of Exmuth is especially 
alluring, but there is a page of delphiniums 
in color which fairly takes one’s breath 
away. Jackson & Perkins Co. is located, 
as everyone knows, at Newark, N. Y. 


“Vaughan’s Garden Illustrated and Vic- 
tory Garden Guide” is the full name of the 
catalogue put out this year by Vaughan’s 
Seed Store of Chicago and New York. The 
name is justified by the contents, for much 
practical information is given. Special 
attention is paid to the newer vegetables, 
including the all-America lettuce Great 
Lakes and the two other varieties of let- 
tuce recently described in “Horticulture,” 
Oak Leaf and Bibb. Many of the vegeta- 
bles are illustrated in color, and color is 
also used lavishly in depicting perennials 
and annuals offered by this concern. 


The Hallawell Seed Company of San 
Francisco, Calif., lists a great amount of 
material, much of which is available for 
all parts of the country, although some can 
be grown only in the West. Two pages are 
devoted to hints for victory gardeners with 
illustrations to show how the soil should 
be prepared, how seeds should be started 
indoors and so on. An edible soybean pro- 
ducing a crop in 90 days is among the vege- 
tables offered. 








WANTED—Arnold Arboretum Bulletins of Po 
lar Information, 1927, 1986, 1987. Also Arnoldia, 
1941, Box 21, “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 
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SS hg 
f4 Buddieia--White Bouquet 
(Plant Patent No, 536) 

So unique you will want to order 
right away! Fragant, long-last- 
ing, all- out-at-ones 6 spikes, glis- 
tening white, 8 to 10 = ae all 
mg 2 ond "tall. ~plant + 

ies, Very party oe ant in any 
P39 soil. Guasentess — ‘Sc each, 
ma 3 for $2. 


usstageret oer f 
odern 8 
Perennial and F Fruit (ple oF 


tal FREE— 
a a pomeasd today. FREE 


















660 Rose Lane, 
Newark, New York State 





EXHIBITION 


CYPRIPEDIUM SEEDLINGS 


WE consider this offering of Croctnedaes seedlings 
the best value ever presented to Orchid Growers, 
and the only offering of American grown Cypripe- 
dium seedlings from exhibition varieties. 

WHEN in flower they should command prices from 
$50 to $200, and it is our hope many will surpass 
the finest English hybrids. 

THESE seedlings are rapid growers from this stage 
on. Leaves about two inches long, they sho a 
flower in two years. Cypripediums are of easy cul- 
ture, and matured plants require little heat—night 
temperature about 55°. This offering is subject to 
sale, as we are offering only a limited quantity. 


$5.00 PER PLANT 
TUustrated catalog fifty cents \ 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
Orchid Hybridist—Growers and Importers 
WELLESLEY MASSACHUSETTS 


Burpee’ Sv 
5 es 
golden orange giants, 


beautiful in salads, 
fine for canning and 
juice. Very high in Vita- 
mins A and O. So thick-meated 
almost no room for seeds. 
Packet of Seeds 15c, postpaid. 
@ Burpee’s Seed Catalog Free @ 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CoO. 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. or Olinton, Iowa 


CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$1.50, payable in advance. 


RARE HARDY AZALEAS, Evergreens, Yews, 
Flowering Trees, Shrubs, Japanese Maples, 11 
Magnolias, Pink Dogwood, 18 Lilacs, 10 to 75 
cents each. Send for list of 180 RARE PLANTS. 
Yews in variety, $7.50 per 100. Alanwold Nursery, 
Neshaminy, Pennsylvania. 


GERANIUMS—Special collection of twelve choice 
scented varieties $3.00. Collection of eight fancy- 
leaved varieties $3.00. For latest price list send 
10c for mailing. Magnolia Nurseries, 654 Western 
Ave., Magnolia, Mass. 


RAINBOW IRIS COLLECTION. Very lovely vari- 
eties. One each 25 varieties $3.00; one each 50 
varieties $5.00; one each 100 varieties $7.50. 
Express collect. Smith Gardens, Clarkston, Wash. 


GERANIUMS? If it’s scented leaved, variegated 
or novelties you want, we have them. List for 
3-cent stamp. Roy A. Baird, Route 3, Box 255, 
Oklahoma City 7, Oklahoma. 


MANY OLD BOOKS: gardening, floriculture, etc. 
Robert Dunlop, Phelps, New York. 


BRING CHARM and enchantment to your conserv- 

oteey with Winter-flowering, pot-grown Camellias. 

Lorge, iastraved catalogue 10c. “Longview,” Box 
chton, Alabama. 





4e wini,e 












Luscious 


































WILD FLOWERS and FERNS: Fall Planting. 
Free Catalogue. Wake Robin Farm, Home, Penn- 
sylvania. 


WITLOOF CHICORY ROOTS: For Winter forcing 





in three weeks. Also forcing Asparagus and Rhu- 

barb roots, large sizes. Directions. Warren Shinn, 

Root Specialist, Woodbury, N. J. 
HORTICULTURE 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 





SPRING FLOWER SHOW 


HORTICULTURAL HALL 
BOSTON 15, MASS. 


March 18 - 25 
An Eight-Day Exhibition 
The Only Large Flower Show 
To Be Held in the United 
States in 1944 
Admission $1.00 Plus Tax 


(Each Member of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society Receives 
a Free Ticket) 





THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized November 24, 1827 





Illustrated Lectures 
1944 


Tuesday, February 15, 3 P.M. 


"Spring in the South" 
Dr. John B. May 


Tuesday, March 14, 3 P.M. 
"Wings of Spring" 
Cleveland P. Grant 





A Membership in the Society 
Annual Dues — $3.00 


Auditorium, Sixteenth Floor 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 





THE HORTICULTURAL | 
SOCIETY OF NEW YORK | 


598 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 


Lecture 


January 19 at 2:30 P.M. 


Grafting and How to Make 
Cuttings 


(Demonstration) 
By MONTAGUE FREE 


Also, Monthly Flower Show featuring 
bulbs in flower, carnations, calanthe, 
and specimen flowering plants. 




















OUTSTANDING 
Canadian Introductions 
in Vegetables, Rhubarb, Strawberries and 
Raspberries. 
EDWARD LOWDEN 


Box 95 Hamilton, Ontario 








WILLIAM N. CRAIG 


Horticulturist, Lily Specialist 
326 Front Street 
WEYMOUTH MASSACHUSETTS 








“THE MERRY S’’ 


offer five different lectures, 
all accompanied by natural color slides or 
movies. 
Write for Circular 


43 Harrison Street, Newton Highlands, Mass. 











CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Established in 1832) 
Quality Nursery Stock 


West Newbury Massachusetts 














January 15, 1944 








Useful Mexican Annual 


ERHAPS a successful experiment in 

our Vermont garden last Summer may 
interest readers who like unusual flowers 
but have little time for them. We found 
the splendid sturdy Mexican anoda, in 
both snow cup and opal cup varieties, an 
annual that bloomed profusely for several 
months in these northern surroundings, 
and grew in full sun almost without care. 

The seed comes up within a week; 
plants bud five weeks later. The rather in- 
significant appearance of the young anoda 
is forgotten when the plant has grown a 
foot high. Then it shoots up fast, branch- 
ing and blooming to a height of five feet 
or more. Its elongated toothed leaves are 
like red-veined arrows. The mauve or 
white flowers bloom continuously from 
July to October. The former are opalescent 
in the sun, the latter paper-white; they 
measure about two inches across and form 
beautiful black-and-green star-shaped seed 
pods. 

This interesting weed-refugee in the 
garden bed is a good neighbor to other 
flowers, standing rigidly upright, resisting 
mildew, impervious to early frosts. Seed 
should be sown where the plants are to 
stand, as transplanting checks the growth. 
The anoda’s height and striking foliage 
recommend it as a background plant, but 
it also makes a splendid display sown along 
in the border with white and opal varieties 
mixed. 

—Agnes Miller. 


New York, N. Y. 
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NEW "SNOW BALL TOMATO 


IVORY es ACID 
WHITE FREE 
FRUITS FLESH 





Write TODAY for your packet. Be first in 
your community to grow these large, white, de- 
licious, acid-free tomatoes. Send 10c (stamps 
or coin) NOW for generous planting of this 
unique vegetable. Do not delay. Supply limited 


E. ANDREWS FREW, Sta. 191, Paradise, Pa. 










New Golden Muscat. Clusters weigh 
142-2 lbs. 30 other hardy, easy-to- 
grow varieties. Also all kinds fruit 
and nut trees, berries, small fruits. 


MILLER’S GRAPE BOOK AND 

~ NURSERY GUIDE accurately de- 
scribes the best early bearing varieties for 
home fruit gardens. 


Write for free copy today. 
J. E. MILLER NURSERIES, Box M, NAPLES, N. Y. 


eltuce 27227 


The uses and flavors of celery and lettuce, all in 
one! Serve the tender young leaves as lettuce, or 
boil as greens. The solid. crisp. tender, pale green 
iw Stalks are delicious. Slice in strips, eat like 
er aN celery, raw or cooked. When creamed, the flavor 
& suggests celery, lettuce, asparagus. Easier to 











ye, grow than lettuce. Best new vegetable 
‘ Packet I5c. 14 Oz. 35c. postpaid 


purnee® : 

ae + 5 ee Ss Cc t g 

A ; Sizes 3 =o FREE ataio 
W. Atlee Burpee Co. 





Burpee Bldg., Philadelphia 32, Pa.—or—Clinton, Iowa 








We Honor the WAVES by Naming p 
This New 1944 Rose for Them B : 





A Jackson & Perkins Introduction 


(plant propagation rights reserved) 


ROUDLY WE HAIL this new J. & P. Modern Rose for you to 
plant in your garden for 1944, to honor the WAVES. A seedling 
of the grand old favorite Dame Edith Helen which has inherited all A 
the fine qualities of its lovely parent with infinitely greater charm; 
also a sturdy more rounded plant and rugged, deep sea-green foliage. 
Ovoid coral-pink buds and large glowing pink blooms, intensely 
fragrant. Plants grow 214 ft. tall, bloom profusely. 














Finest quality 2-year-old field-grown plants, guaranteed to 
live and bloom; postpaid to you at planting time. 


$1.50 each; 3 for $3.75; 12 for $15 








Captain William F. Amsden, U.S.N., Commanding Officer, 
WAVES Naval Training School for Women Reserves, The 
“= Bronx, N. Y., accepts the first bouquet of WAVES Roses 
from C. H. Perkins, president of Jackson & Perkins Co 


The PARADE OF MODERN ROSES 
PERENNIALS AND FRUITS 




















WAVES, the 


Modern Rose IN NATURAL COLOR 
for 1944 —latest news of Rosedom, direct ( 
from the Rose Capital of Amer- 
ica. 195 pictures in full color aod 
including the debutantes of 1944 
ae ee ~keapteaete. Se WAVES, Katherine T. 
Jackson & Perkins Co., 659 Rose Lane, l Marshall, Mexico, Marionette, 
Newark, New York. Rose Capital of America | etc., and all the favorites in the 


Parade of Modern Roses. Also 
Modern Perennials and Fruits, 
all for your Victory Garden. 
Now ready to mail — send post- 
card or coupon today. 





Send me the quantity of plants of 
New Rose WAVES 
marked in square at left, postpaid at Spring 
planting time. 
You are to send the J. & P. “Guide to Successful 


Rose Gardening’’—how to prepare ground, how to 
plant, etc. — soon as this orden'¥s’ received. 











| 


Jackson & Perkins Co. 


Enelosed is $............ 


O LZ my ag SOT 
Send J. & P. Catalog FREE — “Parade of Modern 659 Rose Lane, NEWARK, NEW YORK 
Roses, Perennials and Fruits.” R re) S E Cc A PITAL re) f AME RI om: 
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